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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

IN 

IRELAND. 


TO  understand  thoroughly  the  various  forms  of  Local  Govern- 
ment now  existing  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
with  some  detail  the  constitution  of  the  several  local  authorities, 
the  areas  under  their  charge,  and  the  matters  entrusted  to  their 
administration.  Some  reference,  also,  to  the  expenditure  of  local 
taxation  will  help  to  elucidate  and  to  emphasise  the  importance  of 
the  subject. 

The  Local  Government  organisation  of  Ireland  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  County  Administration. 

II.  Town  Administration. 

III.  Union  Administration. 

IV.  Miscellaneous — such  as  Lunatic  Asylum  Districts, 
Harbour  Districts,  Inland  Navigation  Districts,  and 
Drainage  Districts. 

Local  boards  and  bodies  for  the  administration  of  the  different 
matters  coming  under  these  heads  have  at  various  times  been 
established,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  give  a 
concise  and  accurate  description  of  their  present  constitution. 
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MATTERS  LOCALLY  ADMLNLSTERED. 

Before  considering  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  it  will  be 
advisable  to  summarise  briefly  the  several  matters  that  are  locally 
administered  by  them,  and  which  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  County  Works  and  Piij-poses. — These  comprehend  the  erec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair  of  buildings,  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  and  the  local  administration  of  justice,  the  granting  of 
licenses,  &c.  The  cost  is  borne  by  the  county'  at  large,  or 
some  part  of  it,  as  a  particular  barony. 

(2.)  Town  WorJzs  and  Purposes.  —  These  comprehend  the  paving, 
lighting,  cleansing,  &:c.,  of  each  town,  and  in  some  cases 
the  control  of  the  roads  and  bridges. 

(3.)  Poor  Law  Relief. — Administered  by  Boards  of  Guardians, 
or  officers  under  their  authority. 

(4.)  Medical  Relief. — Administered  under  three  distinct  authori- 
ties— viz.  : — 

(^^z J  By  Boards  of  Guardians,  with  respect  to  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  under  their  own  control. 

(b)  By  Committees  appointed  under  The  ]Medical 
Charities  Act  of  185 1,"  for  the  management  of  dispensaries 
(the  cost  falling  in  this  case  on  each  district  separately). 

(c)  the  County  Authorities  in  regard  to  infirmaries 
and  fever  hospitals  established  under  "  The  Grand  Jury  Act 
of  1836  "  (the  cost  falling  on  the  county  rates). 

(5.)  Sanitary  Matters. — Administered  by  Urban  Authorities,  and 
charged  on  the  town  rates  ;  in  rural  districts  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  the  townland  being  the  unit  of  chargeability. 

(6.)  Burial  Grounds. — Managed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  or 
Town  Authorities,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(7.)  Liinatic  Asylums. — Administered  by  Boards  of  Governors, 
specially  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  for  single 
counties  or  groups  of  counties,  the  expenses  being  provided 
by  the  respective  county  authorities,  supplemented  by 
contributions  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 


(8.)  Miscellaneous. — Among  other  matters  locally  administered 
may  be  enumerated  the  management  of  harbours,  inland 
navigation,  arterial  drainage,  manor  courts,  &c.,  &c. 

The  county,  the  town,  and  the  union  are  the  principal  adminis- 
trative areas  in  Ireland.  Of  these,  again,  the  union  is  the  most 
important.  "Its  responsibihties  are  increased  by  the  statutes  of 
every  session,  while  the  county  seldom  receives  new  powers."  In 
fact,  during  the  last  half-century,  various  burdens  have  been  removed 
from  the  county  and  transferred  to  the  unions  or  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  Thus,  in  1846  (9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  97),  the  entire  cost  of 
the  constabulary  was  so  transferred ;  and  we  can  estimate  the  results 
of  such  a  change  when  we  learn  that  the  annual  cost  of  that  force  is 
now  over  ^1,400,000,  or  considerably  in  excess  of  the  present  total 
county  expenditure.  The  counties  have  also  been  relieved  of  late 
years  of  much  of  the  contributions  required  from  them  for  the 
support  of  dispensaries,  lunatic  asylums,  and  prisons.  The  county 
organisation,  however,  surpasses  the  union  in  point  of  antiquity,  in 
extent  of  area,  and  even  in  the  amount  of  its  taxation. 

I.— COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  containing  thirty-two 
counties  at  large,  and  eight  counties  of  cities  and  towns.  Although 
the  provinces  represent  the  ancient  territorial  divisions  of  the 
•country,  they  form  the  basis  of  no  Local  Government  of  any  kind. 
The  division  of  Ireland  into  counties  is  generally  considered  to  have 
begun  in  the  reign  of  King  John  (a.d.  12 10),  and  ended  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  (a.d.  1603),  when  the  last  county — Wicklow — was 
formed.  They  vary  greatly  in  extent.  Cork,  the  largest  county, 
contains  over  1,800,000  acres,  and  Louth,  the  smallest,  200,000 
acres. 

The  Local  Government  Areas  of  the  Country. 

For  purposes  of  Local  Government  and  otherwise,  each  county 
is  divided  into  various  subdivisions,  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  Baronies. — These  districts  represent  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  native  tribes  before  the  English  conquest.  They 
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are,  however,  in  many  instances  formed  by  combining  or 
subdividing  such  territories.  They  closely  resemble  what 
is  known  in  England  as  the  hundred.  In  number  they  are 
325,  with  an  average  area  of  64,000  acres,  but  vary  much 
in  extent.  Cork  contains  twenty-three  baronies,  while 
Leitrim  and  Monaghan  contain  only  five  each. 

(2.)  To7f?ila7ids.—T\\QSQ  have  no  corresponding  areas  in  England. 
They  are  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  old  Plowland,  which 
was  estimated  to  contain  120  Irish  acres  of  arable  land. 
They  number  62,205,  some  cases  vary  greatly  in 

size. 

(3.)  PaTishes. — These  areas,  which  occupy  a  very  important 
place  in  English  Local  Government  organisation,  never 
existed  in  Ireland  as  a  civil  organisation,  save  for  some 
objects  of  a  limited  kind,  which  have  now  almost  dis- 
appeared. Townlands  and  parishes  are,  or  were,  resorted 
to  in  assessing  damages  for  wilful  or  malicious  injury  to  the 
person,  the  formation  of  petty  sessions  districts,  and  in  the 
sub-division  of  baronies  for  the  collection  of  county  cess 
(under  19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  63). 

These  are  the  sub-divisions  connected  with  the  fiscal  government 
of  the  county.  There  exist  also  the  following  divisions  connected 
with  the  local  administration  of  justice,  &c. 

(4.)  Ridings. — Copied  from  England.  They  exist  only  in  three 
counties  in  Ireland,  viz.  : — Cork,  Tipperary,  and  (for 
limited  purposes  only)  Galway. 

(5.)  Qiiarter  Sessions  Divisions. — These  number  152,  and  are 
regulated  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Council.  (14  &  15 
Vict.,  c.  57.) 

(6.)  Petty  Sessions  Distriets.- -In  1885  these  numbered  612. 
They  are  regulated  and  fixed  by  the  magistrates  sitting  at 
Quarter  Sessions.    (14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  93.) 

(7.)  Coroners''  Districts. — There  are  ninety  of  these  in  Ireland. 
They  are  also  regulated  by  the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
(9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  37.) 
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The  County  Authorities. 

The  local  authorities  of  the  county  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  : — (A)  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs; 
and  (B)  those  connected  with  the  local  administration  of  justice. 

(A.)  The  Fiscal  County  Authorities. 

These  are  the  Grand  Juries  and  the  Presentment  Sessions, 
together  with  certain  administrative  officers,  viz.  : — (i)  Secretary, 
and  (2)  Treasurer,  both  appointed  by  the  Grand  Jury;  (3)  County 
Surveyor,  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  but  paid  by  the  Grand 
Jury;  and  (4)  the  High  Constables  or  Baronial  Collectors,  ordinarily 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

(i.)  The  Grand  J^ury. — This  is  the  principal  governing  body  of 
the  county.  It  is  appointed  by  the  High  Sheriff  for  each 
assizes,  from  the  £^^0  freeholders  or  ^100  leaseholders  of 
the  county,  and  must  not  exceed  twenty-three  members  in 
all.  The  only  restriction  upon  the  Sheriff's  choice  is  that 
he  must  summon  one  resident  representative  from  each 
barony.  As  in  all  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Cork, 
the  number  of  baronies  falls  short  of  twenty-three,  the 
Sherhf  has  a  wide  discretion  in  making  a  selection. 

The  Grand  Jury  System  in  Ireland  is  now  regulated  by 
the  Act  of  1836  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  116)  and  its  amending 
Acts.  A  limited  fiscal  authority  was  originally  given  to  the 
Grand  Juries  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  (1635).  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  at  that  period  rendered  it 
impossible  to  form  a  permanent  fiscal  tribunal,  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  periodical  visits  of  the  judges  to  utilise 
for  Local  Government  the  Grand  Juries  assembled  for 
the  administration  of  justice. 

(2..)  The  Presentinent  Sessio?is  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  : — Baronial 
Sessions,  dealing  with  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
barony,  and  County  at  Large  Sessions,  dealing  with 
'expenditure  for  works  chargeable  on  the  entire  county. 
Every  justice  of  the  county  is  entitled  to  vote  at  all  the 
Baronial  and  County  at  Large  Sessions. 
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The  Baro7iial  Sessions  are  composed  of  tlie  justices  a.s 
described,  and  a  certain  number  of  cesspayers  of  the  barony 
fixed  by  the  Grand  Jur}\  and  not  less  than  five  or  more  than 
twelve  in  number.  The  method  of  selecting  these  associated 
cesspayers  is  complicated.  A  list  of  the  hundred  highest 
cesspayers  of  the  barony  is  made  out.  Those  who  have 
acted  previously  at  sessions  are  struck  out.  After  further 
eliminations  the  Grand  Jury  choose  at  their  own  discretion 
twice  as  many  names  as  there  are  seats  to  be  allotted, 
leaving  to  a  ballot  the  final  selection.  The  ballot  takes 
place  on  the  day  on  which  the  sessions  is  to  meet. 

The  County  at  Large  Sessions  is  composed  of  one  cess- 
payer  selected  by  each  Baronial  Sessions  of  the  county, 
together  with  any  justices  who  may  choose  to  attend, 
irrespective  of  property  or  residence  (excluding  stipendiary 
magistrates). 

'I'he  principal  matters  administered  by  the  Grand  Jiiries  are 
Fublic  lVo7'ks,  as  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  quay- 
walls,  &c.,  the  lowering  of  hills,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  erection 
and  repair  of  court-houses,  gaols,  &c.  Contributions  are  also  made 
to  district  lunatic  asylums,  county  infirmaries,  reformatory  and  indus- 
trial schools,  and  police  (including  presentments  for  extra  police,  for 
conveyance  of  prisoners,  for  services  under  "  The  Weights  and 
Measures  Act,"  for  expenses  of  witnesses,  &c.).  Payments  are  made 
for  coroners'  fees,  salaries  of  county  ofincers,  instalments  of  Govern- 
ment and  other  debts,  compensation  for  malicious  injuries,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  revising  the  Government  valuation.  Pro- 
jects under  the  Tramways'  Acts  and  baronial  guarantees  also  require 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  counties  to  be  traversed. 

Although  the  Grand  Juries  have  an  almost  absolute  controlling 
power  over  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  county  presentments, 
namely,  those  relating  to  county  works,  they  have  no  authority  or 
power  to  initiate  any  expenditure  whatever,  such  power  being 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  Presentment  Sessions.  If  any  appli- 
cation for  a  presentment  is  twice  refused  by  a  Presentment  Sessions, 
the  applicant  may  memorialise  the  Judges  of  Assize,  who  may 
refer  the  application  to  an  Ordinary  Jury,  and  should  the  decision 
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be  favourable,  the  judge  can  submit  the  presentment  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  money  presented  consists  of  what  may 
be  termed  imperative  presentments,  being  obhgatory  on  the  Grand 
Juries  by  Act  of  Parliament,  such  as  presentments  for  county 
infirmaries,  hospitals,  inquests,  charities,  repayment  of  Government 
debts,  extra  police,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  amount  of  Grand  Jury  cess 
under  the  principal  heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  percentage  of 
same  for  the  year  1884  : — 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 


Roads  and  Bridges 
Lunatic  Asylums 
Miscellaneous  ... 
County  Officers'  Salaries 
Prison  Expenses 
In  Discharge  of  Debt  : — 

To  Government  ... 

To  other  than  Government 


^80,403 
6,601 


Public  Charities  :  Infirmaries,  &c.  ... 

Extra  Police  ... 

Valuation 

Court-Houses,  Erection  and  Repairs  of 
Police,  for  Weights  and  Measures  .  . 

Total   „ 


Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

684,665 

50-8 

114,658 

8-5 

165,148 

I2'2 

103,589 

77 

28,488 

21 

87,004 

6-4 

49,  H5 

3-6 

93,873 

7-0 

8,000 

0-6 

12,235 

0-9 

2,079 

0-2 

,348,884 

lOO'C 

(B.)  The  Magisterial  County  Authorities. 

(i.)  IVie  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Cnstos  Rotido7'um. — These  offices, 
which  are  almost  invariably  united  in  the  same  person,  are 
appointed  to  for  life  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
.  The  person  appointed  as  Lieutenant  has  large  control  over 
the  militia  of  the  county,  being  first  in  miHtary  command, 
and  may  appoint  persons  as  deputy-lieutenant,  and  may 
recommend  for  the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  Gustos 
Rotulorum  is  regarded  as  the  first  civil  officer  of  the  county 
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and  keeper  of  the  records.  He  is  represented  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who,  however,  is  now  appointed  by  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

(2.)  The  High  Sheriff  is  annually  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant from  a  list  of  three  names  submitted  to  him  by  the 
going  Judge  of  Assize.  He  represents  the  Sovereign  in  his 
county  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  is  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  Parliamentary  elections,  with  the  execution 
of  writs,  the  selection  of  the  Grand  Jury,  &c.  He  delegates 
most  of  his  duties  to  a  sub-sheriff. 

(3.)  Depiity-Lieittefiajits^  who  occupy  a  purely  honorary  position. 

(4.)  County  Court  Judge. — Appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  must  be  a  practising  barrister  of  at  least  ten 
years'  standing. 

(5.)  Justice  of  the  Peace. — Appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  under  the  Act  6  Will. 
IV.,  c.  13. 

(6.)  Coroner. — Elected  by  resident  Parliamentary  electors.  He 
must  reside  in  his  district.  In  case  of  unavoidable  absence 
two  justices  must  act  for  him.  The  Coroner  is  assisted  at 
inquests  by  a  jury  practically  chosen  by  the  police. 
("Coroners'  Act,"  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  37.) 

(7.)  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace. — Appointed  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

(8.)  Ci'own  Solicitor. — Appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

(9.)  Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions. — Appointed  by  the  Justices  of  the 
district,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  presided  over,  ex  officio,  by  the 
County  Court  Judge.  The  Justices  of  the  district  are  associated 
with  him,  and  exercise  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  and  authority. 
This  court  possesses  a  large  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  is  assisted  by 
Grand  and  Petty  Juries,  and  exercises  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  granting  of  publicans'  licenses. 
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The  Civil  Bill  Court  is  presided  over  by  the  County  Court  Judge 
sitting  alone,  and  has  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction. 

The  Petty  Sessions  Court,  presided  over  by  the  local  Justices,  is 
chiefly  regulated  by  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act "  and  the 
''Petty  Sessions  Act"  of  1851. 

II.— TOWN  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  statutes  under  which  they  are  constituted, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  which  they  are  subject.  They  may  accord- 
ingly be  divided  into  four  classes,  viz.  : — 

1.  Towns  under  "  The  Lighting  and  Cleansing  Act  of  1828  " 

(9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  82). — This  Act  gave  certain  powers  to 
Commissioners  to  levy  rates  for  lighting  and  cleansing  pur- 
poses. Many  of  the  towns  which  originally  came  under  it 
have  since  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  Act  of  1854,  and 
no  other  towns  are  now  permitted  to  adopt  the  older  Act. 
At  present  the  number  of  towns  subject  to  this  Act  is 
nine,  viz. :— Armagh,  Youghal,  Omagh,Dungannon,Bandon, 
Downpatrick,  Wicklow,  Monaghan,  and  Fethard. 

2.  Towns  under  "  The  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Act  of 

1840  "  (3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  108). — Twelve  municipalities  exist 
under  this  Act — eleven  incorporated,  the  twelfth,  Carrick- 
fergus,  governed  by  Commissioners.  The  incorporated 
towns  are : — Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  London- 
derry, Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Sligo,  and 
Clonmel. 

3.  Toivns  under  "  The  Towns  Improvement  Act  ^?/'I854"  (17  &  18 

Vict,  c.  103). — Any  town  with  a  population  of  1,500, 
through  a  meeting  of  ratepayers  of  a  valuation  of  ;^8  and 
upwards,  can  obtain  the  application  of  this  Act,  which  now 
regulates  over  eighty  towns. 

4.  Towns  under  Special  Acts. — These  are  twelve  in  number, 

viz. : — Bray,  Enniskillen,  Newry,  Gal  way,  and  eight  suburbs 
of  Dublin. 
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Of  these  cities  and  towns,  all  with  a  population  of  over  6,000, 
are  constituted  "  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities "  under  "The  Public 
Health  Act  of  1878 all  others  are  placed  under  their  respective 
Unions,  which  are  constituted  "Rural  Sanitary  Authorities"  for  all 
towns  of  less  than  6,000  inhabitants. 

As  regards  Grand  Jury  administration,  three  towns,  viz. : — Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Limerick — are  entirely  separate  from  their  counties. 
Seventeen  towns,  viz. : — Belfast,  the  eight  Dublin  townships,  London- 
derry, Queenstown,  Newry,  Galway,  Wexford,  Sligo,  Dungarv-an,  and 
Enniskillen— contribute  in  different  degrees  and  ways  to  county 
expenditure.  The  remaining  ninety-six  towns  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  county  administration. 

The  existing  boundaries  of  the  towns,  having  been  fixed  with 
reference  only  to  municipal  convenience,  do  not  in  any  way  conform 
to  the  areas  adopted  for  county  or  union  administration. 

The  Town  Authorities. 

The  local  municipal  authorities  are  in  towns  incorporated  under 
the  Act  of  1840,  the  Mayor  (in  Dubhn,  the  Lord  Mayor),  Aldermen, 
and  burgesses,  acting  by  the  town  council.  All  other  towns  are 
governed  by  Commissioners. 

Aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  Councillors  and  Com- 
missioners for  three  years.  One-third  retire  in  rotation  each  year, 
except  those  under  the  Act  of  1828.  Under  the  Act  of  1840,  and 
under  the  several  Local  Acts,  the  number  of  members  constituting 
each  municipal  body  is  fixed  by  statute.  Under  the  Acts  of  1828 
and  1854,  the  number  of  Commissioners  is  not  to  be  less  than  nine, 
or  more  than  twenty-one.  The  number  in  every  particular  case  is, 
under  the  Act  of  1829,  fixed  by  the  ratepayers,  and  under  the  Act 
of  1854,  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  rating  qualifications  of  voters  under  the  Act  of  1840  is  ^10 
yearly  value,  except  in  Dublin,  where  it  is  any  payment  of  rates 
whatever. 

The  Act  of  1828  qualifies  for  a  vote  occupiers  of  premises  valued 
at  and  upwards,  and  the  Act  ot  1854  qualifies  ^4  rated 
occupiers. 
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Other  Town  Authorities  are: — 

The  High  Sherif. — Appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  from  a 
list  of  three  names  nominated  by  the  respective  municipal  councils. 

Borough  Magistrates, — For  towns  under  Act  of  1840.  In  DubHn 
their  functions  are  only  nominal,  and  the  ordinary  magisterial  duties 
are  performed  by  paid  Magistrates  sitting  alone.  Under  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  appoint  the  chairman  or 
other  member  of  the  municipal  body  a  town  Magistrate,  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Act  alone. 

Courts  of  Conscience^  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  exist  in  several 
boroughs,  and  in  Dublin  a  Lord  Mayor's  Court  also  exercises  (by  pre- 
scriptive right)  jurisdiction  up  to  £,^0  over  trade  and  wages  disputes. 

The  principal  municipal  bodies  practically  delegate  the  chief 
administrative  business  to  committees  of  the  members,  whose  pro- 
ceedings, however,  have  to  be  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  full 
corporate  body. 

The  Act  of  1828  gives  power  to  levy  rates  for  the  purposes  of 
lighting,  cleansing,  watching,  naming  of  streets,  making  of  sewers 
and  drains,  &c. 

The  Act  of  1854  adds  largely  to  these  powers,  and  consequently 
has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  towns  previously  under  the  old 
Act.  The  public  Health  Act  of  1878  greatly  extends  the  powers 
and  duties  with  respect  to  sanitary  matters  of  the  forty  towns 
(exceeding  in  population  6,000),  which  form  "Urban  Sanitary 
Authorities."  Municipal  authorities  were  made  burial  boards  for 
their  respective  towns  by  the  Burial  Grounds  Act  of  1856. 

The  following  tables  give  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
several  town  authorities  for  the  year  1884  : — 


Receipts  of  Town  Authorities. 


£ 

Per  cent. 

Rates  on  Real  Property  ... 

550,738 

54-28 

Tolls,  Dues,  Fees... 

43,630 

4 '30 

Borrowed  Money  ... 

180,131 

1775 

Grand  Jury  Presentments... 

774 

o-o8 

Other  vSources 

239,305 

23*59 

Total  Receipts 

1,014,578 

lOO'OO 
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Expenditure  of  Toivn  Authorities. 


£ 

Per  cent. 

"Rovrn v\'f-*rl  ATonpv  i^nirl  off  ivr 

XJ\JV  IVJV\CH    iVAWlJCy     ijcllll    V^llj    txu*        •  •  •                •  •  . 

A  a(-\  lie 

42*8 

YV«.LV^L0  4.M'Niy             ...              -..              ...  ... 

1^1,  OvJO 

1 2  '6 

X  civilly  cllILl   IXCUclll    Ul   OLlCcLr)          ...  ... 

94)347 

9'o 

Gaols,  Asylums,   and  County  Charges, 

and  Charges  paid  in  aid  of  Grand 

Jury  cess 

84,873 

8-1 

Building,  Demolition  of  Walls,  &c. 

79,290 

7  6 

Lighting 

53,644 

5'i 

Sanitary  Objects,  Sewers,  &c.  ... 

60,328 

5-8 

Cleansing  and  Watering  Streets  ... 

76,193 

7'3 

Watching  ... 

17,384 

17 

Total  Expenditure          ...  £ 

1,044,582 

ICO  'O 

IIL— UNION  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Union  is  generally  considered  the  most  important  fotm  of 
Local  Government  in  Ireland.  Its  duties,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
constantly  being  enlarged.  Its  creation  dates  from  1838.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  county  had  power  to  spend  a  limited  sum  on  houses  of 
industry  for  the  support  of  the  destitute.  "  The  Irish  Poor  Law  Relief 
Act  of  1838"  (i  &  2  Vict.,  c.  56),  which  established  the  union,  was 
drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Act  of  1834,  and  until  1847  the 
Irish  system  was  controlled  by  the  English  Commissioners.  In  that 
year  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commission  was  created  (10  Vict.,  c.  31). 
In  1872  this  body  was  merged  in  the  "  Local  Government  Board" 
(35  &  36  Vict.,  c.  69),  which  had  been  established  the  previous 
year  (34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  70). 

The  Union  Areas. 

The  areas  of  poor  law  administration  in  Ireland  are  townlands, 
electoral  divisions,  and  unions.  The  origin  of  the  townlands  has 
already  been  described.  When  determining  the  limits  of  the  several 
unions  under  the  Act  of  1838,  the  principle  adopted  was  to  take  as  a 
centre  the  chief  market  town  in  each  part  of  the  country  and  attach 
to  it,  as  far  as  would  be  natural  or  convenient  without  regard  to 
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county  or  baronial  boundaries,  the  rural  district  within  a  radius  of 
about  ten  miles.  The  only  limit  imposed  by  the  statute  was  that  no 
townland  should  be  divided  (i  &  2  Vict.,  c.  56,  ss.  15,  18),  conse- 
quently the  townland  is  the  unit  in  Ireland,  as  the  parish  is  in 
England.  The  exclusion  of  the  latter  area  prevented  the  inequalities 
in  the  Irish  system  which  are  so  obvious  in  the  English. 

To  facilitate  the  election  of  Guardians,  and  to  properly  distribute 
the  representative  power,  the  several  townlands  were  grouped  into 
electoral  divisions.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  also  chargeable  with 
the  support  of  paupers  who  have  resided  therein  for  four  out  of  the 
five  years  previous  to  receiving  relief.  If  they  have  not  so  resided 
they  are  charged  on  the  union  as  a  whole,  which  also  pays  for  the 
support  of  paupers  who  are  lunatics,  idiot,  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb. 
Outdoor  relief  is  also  to  a  large  extent  a  charge  on  the  electoral 
division. 

The  number  of  unions  in  Ireland  is  163  ;  of  electoral  divisions, 
3,438  (being  an  average  of  21  to  each  union) ;  and  of  townlands, 
62,205. 

The  Union  Authorities. 

The  chief  local  authority  of  the  union  is  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
which  meets  weekly,  and  is  composed  partly  of  elected  and  partly  of 
ex  officio  members. 

The  Local  Government  Board  fixes  the  number  of  elected 
guardians  for  each  union  and  division,  and  also  the  qualification  of 
candidates.  This  qualification  ranges  from  ^6  annual  value  to  ^30, 
with  an  average  qualification  of  about  ^20. 

The  constituency  is  composed  of  both  occupiers  and  owners  of 
property.  A  cumulative  system  of  voting  is  adopted  according  to 
the  following  scale  :  when  the  valuation  (or  the  net  amount  of  rent 
received)  is  under  ;^2o,  one  vote ;  ^20  and  under  ;^5o,  two  votes  ; 
;^5o  and  under  ^100,  three  votes;  ;^ioo  and  under  ^^150,  four 
votes;  ^£150  and  under^2oo,  five  votes;  and  to  £200  and  over, 
the  maximum  of  six  votes.    Voting  by  proxy  is  also  ahowed. 

The  ex  officio  members  are  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  residing 
in  the  union.    When  they  do  not  equal  in  number  the  elected 


Guardians,  non-resident  Justices  having  a  certain  property  qualification 
are  added,  but  in  no  case  must  the  number  of  ex  officio  members 
exceed  tliat  of  the  elected. 

Conwiittees. — To  discharge  various  functions  thrown  upon  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  committees  are  formed  consisting  partly  of 
guardians  and  partly  of  co-opted  ratepayers.  The  most  important  of 
these  committees  are  those  constituted  under  "  The  Medical  Charities 
Act  of  1 851"  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  district 
dispensaries  established  by  that  Act.  Similar  committees  are  con- 
stituted under  the  various  sanitary  Acts.  Each  union  has  a  staff  of 
paid  officers  elected  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  subject  to  the 
veto  of,  and  liable  to  removal  by,  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Local  Government  Board  may,  in  case  of  default,  summarily 
dismiss  an  elected  Board  of  Guardians,  and  appoint  vice  or  paid 
guardians  in  their  place.    (10  Vict.,  c.  31,  s.  18.) 

Under  the  original  Act  of  1838  the  Guardians  were  given  power, 
"  at  their  discretion,"  to  relieve  the  destitute  poor  in  the  workhouse, 
and  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  to  emigrants.  Under  the 
Act  of  1847  (10  Vict,  c.  31)  indoor  reHef  was  introduced,  with 
certain  restrictions.  The  unions  are  also  made  the  means  of 
administering  various  important  statutes,  such  as  "The  Medical 
Charities  Act  of  1851,"  ''The  Vagrant  Act,  1847,''  "The  Evicted 
Poor  Protection  Act,  1848,"  the  Acts  regulating  the  apprenticeship 
of  workhouse  boys  to  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  "  The  Illegiti- 
mate Children  Act,  1863,"  "The  Boarding-out  of  Orphan  and 
Deserted  Children  Acts,"  "The  Sanitary  Acts,"  "The  Workshop 
Regulation  Acts,"  "The  River  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1877," 
"  The  Cattle  Diseases  Acts,"  "The  National  Teachers' Act,  1875," 
"The  Jury  Acts,"  "The  Valuation  Acts,"  "The  Parliamentary 
Voters'  Acts,"  "The  Income  Tax  Act,  1853,"  &c.,  &c. 


Union  Expenditure. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  "The  Poor  Law  Act,"  in  1S38, 
Sir  George  Nicholls  (who  may  be  considered  the  author  of  the  Act) 
estimated  that  the  annual  expenditure  would  not  exceed  ^300,000. 
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The  widespread  distress  resulting  from  the  famine  and  the  intro- 
duction of  out-door  relief  raised  the  expenditure  in  1849  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  ^^2, 17 7,649.  This  proved  its  maximum  amount, 
and  ten  years  later  it  had  fallen  to  ;£4i3,ooo,  or,  including  expen- 
diture under  "The  Medical  Charities  Act  of  1851,"  to  ^513,048. 
From  i860  to  the  present  time  union  expenditure  has  steadily  risen. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  the  addition  of  new  duties,  to  increased  prices 
and  salaries,  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  dietary,  and  the  extension 
of  out-door  relief. 

The  amount  expended  on  out-door  relief  has  increased  very 
rapidly  of  late  years.  In  1856  it  stood  at  ;^2,246,  in  1876  at 
;£'97,403,  and  in  1884  it  reached  ^181,210. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  expenditure  of  Unions  in  Ireland 
for  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1884  : — 

Poor  Relief  :— 


Indoor  Relief 

Out-door  Relief 

Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c. 

Salaries  and  Rations  of  Officers 

Emigration  Expenses 

Other  Poor  Relief  Expenses 


£ 

443,761 
181,210 

12,671 
138,825 

14,921 
154,542 


Total  Poor  Relief  Expenditure 


^945,930 


Other  Purposes  : — 


Medical  Charities'  Acts 
Registration  of  Births,  &c.  ... 
Sanitary  Acts... 
Burial  Ground  Acts  ... 
Superannuation  Acts 
Cattle  Diseases  Acts 
National  School  Teachers'  Act 
Labourers'  Act 

Parliamentary  Voters',  &c.,  Acts  ... 
Repayment  of  Loans 


158,363 


10,954 

58,844 
6,643 

13,945 
34,998 
12,390 
3,992 
14,337 
26,339 


Total 


;^340,8o5 


Total  Expenditure  for  all  Purposes 


286,735 
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IV.— MISCELLANEOUS  AUTHORITIES. 

In  addition  to  the  three  principal  local  authorities  described — 
the  county,  the  town,  and  the  union— there  are  certain  independent 
organisations  having  special  areas,  and  distinct  objects  that  require 
consideration,  in  order  to  complete  our  review  of  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  principal  of  these  are  lunatic  asylum  districts,  harbour 
districts,  arterial  drainage  districts,  and  inland  navigation  districts. 

I.  Lunatic  Asylum  Districts. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-two  lunatic  asylum  districts  in 
Ireland,  each  having  a  lunatic  asylum.  Twelve  districts  consist  of 
single  counties,  the  remaining  ten  embrace  two  or  more  counties,  but 
no  county  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  one  district. 

The  local  authority  consists  of  a  Board  of  Governors,  nominated 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  has  complete  discretion  as  to  number 
and  quaUfications  (i  &  2  Geo.  IV.,  c.  33).  The  appointment  of  the 
medical  officers  also  rests  with  him. 

Two  inspectors  enforce  the  regulations  made  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  in  Council  for  the  administration  of  the  Asylums.  All 
building  expenditure  is  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  admission  of  patients  is  in  the  hands  of  five  different 
authorities,  viz.  : — 

(i.)  The  Lord-Lieutenant ; 
(2.)  The  Board  of  Governors; 
(3.)  The  Inspectors  ; 

(4.)  The  Resident  Medical  Superintendent  (in  cases  of  urgency) ; 
and 

(5.)  The  Justices  of  the  several  counties  comprised  in  the 
respective  districts,  any  two  of  whom  are  enabled  to 
commit  direct  to  the  Lunatic  Asylums  any  person  brought 
before  them,  and  proved  to  their  satisfaction  to  have  been 
apprehended  under  circumstances  "  denoting  a  derange- 
ment of  mind,  and  a  purpose  of  committing  some  crime." 
(30  &  31  Vict,  c.  118). 

A  part  of  the  expenditure  for  Lunatic  Asylums  is  met  by  a  grant 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  of  4^*.  a-week  for  each  patient.  The 
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remaining  expenditure  is  met  by  imperative  Grand  Jury  Presentments. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1883  was  close  on  ;£"22o,ooo,  of 
which  ^93,000  was  contributed  from  the  public  revenue. 

2.  Harbour  Districts. 
There  are  thirty-one  harbours  in  Ireland,  chiefly  managed  by 
local  authorities  under  numerous  Acts.  The  revenue  for  1884  was 
^454,863,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  ^486,351,  of  which 
over  ^250,000  was  spent  in  new  works,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ments. The  most  important  districts  are  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Londonderry,  which  represent  between  them  about  four-fifths  of  the 
expenditure  for  all  Ireland.  The  constitution  of  each  body  differs 
considerably. 

The  Dublin  district  is  under  the  control  of  the  "  Port  and  Docks 
Board,"  created  in  1867,  and  composed  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  seven 
members  nominated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights,  seven 
elected  by  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the  city,  seven  by  the 
shipping  interests,  and  three  by  the  Corporation- — twenty-five  in  all. 
In  Belfast,  out  of  eighteen  Commissioners  fifteen  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers. 

3.  Arterial  Drainage  Districts. 

From  1842  to  1863  drainage  works  w^ere  carried  out  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  (5  &  6  Vict,  c.  89).  The  Drainage 
Act  of  1863  (26  &  27  Vict,  c.  88)  allowed  the  formation  of  districts 
by  provisional  order  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  The  execu- 
tion of  the  works  is  thereupon  entrusted  to  the  local  trustees ;  and, 
when  completed,  the  Board  of  Works  makes  an  award,  fixing  the 
charge  upon  the  district,  and  the  proportion  payable  by  each  pro- 
prietor for  the  repayment  of  instalments  and  for  the  works  of 
maintenance. 

The  rates  on  land  drained  produced,  in  1884,  ^33,713. 

4.  Inland  Navigation  Districts. 

Various  navigation  districts — ^some  under  the  management  of 
trustees  locally  appointed  and  others  under  the  Board  of  Works — 
were  created  under  several  Acts  commencing  in  the  year  17 15  (2  Geo. 
I.,  c.  12),    Part  of  the  cost  of  the  works  connected  with  them  was 
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contributed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  part  is  assessed  on  the 
counties  benefited,  and  is  levied  in  instalments  by  imperative  present- 
ments. The  Boards  of  Trustees  are  composed  of  members  appointed, 
as  vacancies  arise,  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  counties  rated  under  the 
system.  The  contribution  from  county  cess  for  the  year  1884  was 
^3,440. 


In  addition  to  the  bodies  here  described  tliere  are  a  few  other 
local  authorities  with  rating  powers.  These  are  the  Belfast  Water 
Commissioners,  the  Dublin  Square  Commissioners  (in  all  five  bodies )y 
the  Court  Leet  of  the  Manor  of  Killultagh,  at  Lisburn,  Co.  Antrim, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners.  This  last  body,  which 
is  appointed  by  the  Government,  received  from  local  taxation  in  1884 
the  sum  of  ^48,490. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

All  taxation  in  Ireland,  Imperial  and  local,  affecting  land  and 
houses,  is  assessed  on  the  Government  valuation.  This  valuation, 
in  the  case  of  land,  was  based  on  a  scale  of  agricultural  prices  laid 
down  in  the  Valuation  Acts ;  and,  in  the  case  of  houses,  on  an 
estimate  of  the  average  rent.  The  Local  Government  Board  has 
gradually  become  the  audit  authority  for  nearly  all  local  expenditure. 

The  local  taxation  of  Ireland  for  1884  was  distributed  as 
follows  : — 

Griind  Jury  Cess    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  ;,^'i,2ii.i39 

Town  Taxation      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  825,445 

Poor  Rate,  &c   1,209,380 

Miscellaneous         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  542,976 


Total   /:3, 788,940 

This  taxation  was  contributed  as  follows  : — 


£ 

Per  cent,  j 

Rates 

on  Real  Property  ... 

2,955,955 

78-0  ; 

Tolls, 

Fees,  Stamps,  and  Dues  ... 

464,652 

12-3 

Other 

Receipts 

97  j 

Total   

;^3,788,.940 

loo-o 
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The  Board  of  Works. 

No  treatment  of  Irish  Local  Government  would  be  complete  or 
satisfactory  without  some  consideration  of  the  constitution,  duties, 
and  powers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  which,  during  the  last  half  century, 
has  occupied  such  an  important  place  in  the  economic  development 
and  domestic  government  of  the  country. 

The  Board  of  Works  was  created  by  an  Act  of  1831  (i  &  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  33),  which  vested  in  it  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  as  far  as  regards  surveys,  repairs,  &c.,  of  post- 
roads,  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners,  and  of  the  Directors  of  Inland 
Navigation.  It  was  also  empowered  to  make  loans  for  public  works 
to  Grand  Juries  and  other  bodies,  and  to  take  charge  of  Govern- 
ment buildings.  The  number  of  Commissioners  was  first  fixed  at 
three.  In  1846  two  other  Commissioners  were  added,  who  were, 
however,  entirely  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  Shannon  navigation, 
which  was  not  really  brought,  under  the  Board  until  185 1.  The 
number  of  Commissioners  was  reduced  to  four  in  1850,  and  to  three 
in  1853,  when  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Larcom  became 
Under-Secretary  for  Ireland.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  in  1864,  the  number  was  further  reduced  to'two,  and  this  con- 
tinued until  1873,  when  an  Assistant-Commissioner  was  appointed. 
At  present  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  are — General  Sankey 
(chairman),  Mr.  W.  R.  Le  Fanu,  and  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Works  are  very 
onerous  and  important.  "  It  is  the  only  department  of  the  State 
which  has  under  its  charge  loan  operations  as  well  as  a  large 
expenditure.  In  having  to  accommodate  local  authorities  and  indi- 
viduals with  capital  which  they  cannot — or  cannot  so  cheaply — raise 
in  the  open  market,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  watch  over  a  public 
expenditure,  the  board  has  more  or  less  conflicting  interests  to  deal 
with.  It  has  to  consult  the  special  interests  of  localities  and  persons, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  general  interests  of  the  public." — 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Works  Inquiry  Committee,  1878. 

The  following  are  the  various  Acts  and  subjects  in  relation  to 
which  the  Board  of  Works  has  duties  to  perform  : — 

I .  — Labouring  Classes'  Lodgijjg- Houses  and  Dwellings  Acts. 
The  principal  Acts  passed  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
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are: — An  Act  of  i860,  which  afforded  facilities  for  the  erection  of 
dwelHngs  for  agricultural  labourers;  an  Act  of  1866  which  em- 
powered the  Board  to  make  loans  (not  exceeding  half  the  cost)  to 
town  authorities  and  others  for  erecting  dwellings  for  labouring 
classes  in  towns  and  populous  districts ;  the  Artizans'  Dwellings'  Act 
of  1875,  which  empowered  the  Board  to  grant  loans  to  local  authorities 
in  towns  having  a  population  of  25,000  and  upwards,  for  the  purposes 
of  clearing  unhealthy  areas  and  erecting  new  artizans'  and  labourers' 
dwellings  ;  and  the  Acts  of  1883  and  1885,  which  provided  for  the 
erection  of  labourers'  dweUings  in  rural  sanitary  districts. 

The  total  amount  advanced  under  these  Acts  up  to  March  31st, 
1886,  was  ^386,000. 

2.  — Sanitaj-y  Loans. 

''The  Public  Health  Act  of  1878"  empowers  the  Board  to  lend 
to  sanitary  authorities  and  burial  boards  to  carry  out  sanitary  and 
other  improvements.  The  amount  advanced  under  "  The  Public 
Health  Acts  "  up  to  March,  1886,  reached  nearly  ^1,280,000. 

3.  — Raikvay  Loans. 

Since  1871  the  power  to  make  loans  for  railway  purposes  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  of 
England  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  advances  in  aid  of  railway 
construction  up  to  March,  1886,  were  close  upon  ^1,000,000. 

4. — Raihvay  Clauses  and  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts. 

The  duties  imposed  on  the  Board  of  Works  under  these  Acts 
are: — {a)  to  examine  the  plans,  &c.,  of  every  projected  line  to  see 
whether  the  waterways  adequately  provide  for  the  present  and 
prospective  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  lands  through  which 
the  line  passes ;  and  {b)  to  appoint  arbitrators  to  determine  the 
amount  of  purchase-money  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
owners  and  occupiers  when  any  corporation  or  company  (railway  or 
otherwise)  requires  to  purchase  land. 
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5- — Land  Imp7'ove?iient  Acts. 

The  Board  of  Works  is  by  various  Acts  empowered  to  advance 
money  to  landowners  for  the  following  purposes  : — 

(i.)  The  improvement  of  land  by  means  of  drainage,  subsoiling, 

irrigation,  fencing,  &c. 
(2.)  Building  or  enlarging  farm-buildings  and  dwelling-houses  in 

connection  therewith. 
(3.)  The  erection  and  improvement  of  dwellings  for  agricultural 

labourers. 

(4.)  The    erection    of  scutch-mills    and  supplying  them  with 
water. 

Close  upon^ 5,000,000  have  been  advanced  for  the  improvement 
of  land  up  to  the  year  1886. 

6. — Limited  Owners''  Acts. 

These  Acts  enable  limited  owners  to  charge  their  lands  for 
permanent  improvements,  provided  that,  after  investigation,  the^ 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

7. — National  School  Teachers'  Residefice  Acts^  1875. 

This  Act  empowers  the  Board  to  advance  money  for  building  or 
purchase  of  residences  for  National  School  Teachers.  ^53,000  has 
been  advanced  for  these  purposes  up  to  March,  1886. 

8. — Arterial  Drainage. 

Arterial  Drainage  in  Ireland  has  been  conducted  mainly  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1842  (5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  89)  and  of 
1863  (26  &  27  Vict.,  c.  88).  Under  the  first  Act  the  works  were 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
aim  of  the  Act  of  1863  was  to  leave  the  initiation  of  drainage  schemes- 
entirely  to  proprietors,  and  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  works 
without  official  control  or  interference. 

When  the  proprietors  of  any  district  desire  to  organise  a  scheme 
of  arterial  drainage,  they  must  send  their  plans,  with  full  information^ 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  at  the  same  time  properly  publish  the 
same.   The  Commissioners  next  sent  down  an  independent  inspector 
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to  examine  the  district  and  the  plan,  to  make  inquiries,  hear 
objections,  and  revise  the  estimate.  After  objections  by  the  pro- 
prietors are  disposed  of,  and  the  consent  of  one  half  of  them  is 
obtained  to  the  scheme,  the  Commissioners  frame  a  provisional 
order  (which  is  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament),  constituting  the 
area  a  drainage  district.  The  Drainage  Board  may  now  commence 
the  work,  and  borrow  the  necessary  funds  from  the  Board  of  Works. 
The  care  and  management  of  the  works  is  left  entirely  with  the 
Drainage  Board  Trustees. 

The  loans  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  up  to  1886  for  Arterial 
Drainage  and  Navigation  purposes  have  reached  ^2,850,000,  and  a 
more  than  corresponding  sum  has  been  contributed  from  local  or 
private  sources. 

9.- — Inland  Navigation. 

The  direction  of  the  Inland  Navigation  of  Ireland  was  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Works  at  its  formation  in  1831.  The  various 
navigations  are  : — 

(i.)  The  Shannon  Navigation,  which,  though  nominally  completed 

in  1850,  is  still  very  deficient  in  many  particulars. 
(2.)  The  Northern  Navigation  System,  which  includes  the  Bann, 
Tyrone,  Lagan,  Nevvry,  Ulster  Canal,  Lough  Erne,  and 
Ballinamore  and  Ballyconnell  Canal  Navigations. 
(3.)  The  Midland  and  Southern  Navigation  Systems. — This 
consists  of  the  Royal  and  Grand  Canals  and  the  Barrow 
Navigation. 

(4.)  Separate  Navigations,  as  the  Boyne,  Lough  Corrib,  and  the 
Maigue  Navigations. 

10.— Tishery  Tiers'  and  Harbours'  Acts. 

Loans  and  free  grants  may  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Works 
under  the  Acts  for  the  construction,  extension,  or  repair  of 
small  harbours,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  sea  fisheries 
of  Ireland.  In  addition  to  large  sums  granted  for  these 
purposes,  upwards  of  ^^68,000  have  been  advanced  on 
loans  up  to  1886. 


II. — Loans  to  Counties  and  other  Local  Authormies, 

The  Board  of  Works  can  lend  to  county  authoritie\<,  on  the 
security  of  the  county  rates,  for  the  building  and  mainten^ce  of 
sessions-houses  and  court-houses,  lunatic  asylums,  gaols  and  bi^^ride- 
wells.  Also,  when  the  county  authorities  fail  to  keep  in  rep^^air 
works  under  their  charge,  such  as  roads,  navigation  and  fishery  piers , 
the  Board  of  Works  can  carry  out  the  necessary  works  and  charge^ 
the  cost  on  the  counties.  Similar  facilities  have  been  extended  to 
other  local  authorities  for  such  purposes  as  improving  townships, 
laying  out  burial  grounds,  erecting  harbours  and  docks,  &c.  Over 
^4,000,000  have  been  advanced  for  these  and  similar  purposes  up 
to  the  year  1886. 

12. — Glebe  Loans  Ads. 

Under  these  Acts  the  Board  of  Works  may  make  loans  to  any 
ecclesiastical  person  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  glebe 
lands,  &c. 

The  advances  to  March,  1886,  amounted  to  ;^374,ooo. 

13. — National  Monuments  and  Ecclesiastical  Ruins. 

Under  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  the  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners have  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  future 
repairs  and  maintenance  the  ruins  of  various  ecclesiastical  buildings 
and  other  ancient  structures  of  National  or  historic  interest. 

14. — Lrish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund. 

This  fund,  amounting  to  ;^43,ooo  (being  the  balance  of  sums 
collected  at  the  time  of  the  famine  of  1822),  was  transferred  to  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  1874.  The  grants  have  been, 
with  one  exception,  exclusively  for  fishery  purposes,  and  have  been 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries. 

15. —  Tramways  Acts. 

The  Treasury  contribution  to  the  baronial  charge  under  the  Act 
of  1883  is  made  through  the  Board  of  Works,  which  has  also  to 
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make  an  eiT,gineering  enquiry  into  the  merits,  &c.,  of  any  propjosed 
scheme,  ^'.nd  furnish  the  Lord-Lieutenant  with  an  estimate  of  the 
amount^ 'of  paid-up  capital  which  would  be  necessar}'  for  the  purposes 
of  the,  undertaking. 

Land  Late  Loa?is,  a-'c. 

The  Board  of  Works  was  empowered,  under  the  Land  Acts  of 
1870  and  1 88 1,  and  amending  Acts,  to  advance  money  to  tenants  to 
purchase  their  holdings,  to  make  improvements  thereon,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  Later  legislation  has  transferred  the  manage- 
ment of  loans  for  the  purchase  of  holdings  to  the  Land  Commission. 
The  Board  of  Works  has,  however,  still  several  duties  to  perform 
under  these  Acts. 

Various  important  duties  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  distress  and 
emigration  have  been,  by  numerous  Acts,  imposed  on  the  Board. 


17. — Buildings  and  Supplies. 

The  Board  of  Works  is  entrusted  with  building,  altering,  and 
keeping  in  repair  all  public  buildings.  These  comprise,  not  only  the 
State  and  official  residences,  but  also  all  the  buildings  throughout  the 
country  connected  with  the  Civil  Revenue  and  Legal  Departments, 
such  as  Government  Prisons,  Coastguard  Stations,  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  &c.  To  the  Board  is  also  deputed  the  care  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  St.  Stephen's  Green  Park  (Dublin), 
and  the  Royal  Harbours  (Kingstown,  Howth,  Donaghadee,  Ardglass, 
and  Dunmore). 


The  mere  enumeration  of  these  various  services,  duties,  and 
powers,  will  show  what  an  important  feature  in  the  domestic  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  the  Board  presided  over  by  the  Commissioners \)f 
Public  Works,  and  will  also  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  complexin^ 
of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Question,  and  to  understand  the 
difficulties  which  beset  its  reform. 


